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Oh,  what  a  blow 
that  phantom 
gave  me 
(Don  Quixote) 

Edmund  Carpenter 


New  Guinea  has  been  called  "the  last  unknown."  Its  highest 
mountains  are  snow-covered  and  below  these,  in  early  morning, 
you  walk  through  clouds,  your  breath  visible.  Yet  tropical 
swamps  lie  immediately  north  and  south. 

Port  Moresby,  the  capital,  resembles  a  southern  California 
town  with  air-conditioned  offices,  supermarkets  and  drive-in 
theatre.  Three  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  isolated  bands  prac¬ 
tice  cannibalism. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  lies  between  these  extremes, 
living  in  thousands  of  tiny  villages  and  speaking  over  700 
separate  languages. 

Last  year  the  Administration  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  hired 
me  as  a  communications  consultant.  They  sought  advice  on  use 
of  radio,  film,  even  television.  They  wanted  to  reach  not  only 
towns-people  but  those  isolated  in  swamps  and  mountain 
valleys  and  outer  islands. 

I  accepted  the  assignment  because  it  gave  me  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  step  in  and  out  of  1 0,000  years  of  media  history, 
observing,  probing,  testing.  I  wanted  to  observe,  for  example, 
what  happens  when  a  person  -  for  the  first  time  -  sees  himself  in 
a  mirror,  in  a  photograph,  on  film;  hears  his  voice;  sees  his  name. 
Everywhere  New  Guineans  responded  alike  to  these  experi¬ 
ences:  they  ducked  their  heads  and  covered  their  mouths. 

When  a  shy  or  embarrassed  person  in  our  society  ducks  his 
head  and  covers  his  mouth,  we  say  he  is  "self-conscious."  But 
why  does  consciousness  of  self  produce  this  response?  Does  the 
acute  anxiety  of  sudden  self-awareness  lead  man  everywhere  to 
conceal  his  powers  of  speech-thought  (his  breath,  his  soul)  be¬ 
hind  his  hand,  the  way  an  awakened  Adam  concealed  his  sexual 
powers  behind  a  fig  leaf? 

Could  it  be  that  the  deeper  message  these  media  conveyed 
wasn't  sanitation  or  Westminster  democracy,  but  self-discovery, 
self-awareness?  Could  this  in  part  explain  the  riots  in  Rabaul 
and  Kieta,  towns  where  radio  was  part  of  daily  life?  The  people 
of  Rabaul  had  been  in  close  contact  with  Westerners  since 
1  885,  and  now  suddenly  they  were  marching  in  the  streets. 

The  Australian  administrators  were  dedicated  men,  many  of 
them  ex-teachers  and  nearly  all  from  Protestant  middle-class 
backgrounds.  They  believed  in  democracy,  purity,  and  a  Per¬ 
sonal  God,  and  they  promoted  these  goals  via  radio.  Yet  those 
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who  had  listened  most  attentively  to  these  sermons  were  now 
in  angry  revolt.  The  Administrators  were  puzzled  and  asked: 
what  message  had  really  come  through? 

Both  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  radio  network  produce  first-rate  programs  for  the 
education  and  entertainment  of  the  local  population.  But  that 
population  is  so  incredibly  diverse  that  strange  messages  often 
reach  strange  ears. 

Radio  in  New  Guinea  opens  with  a  Moral  Re-armament 
chorus  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  air  waves  become  a  veri¬ 
table  Finnegans  Wake:  native  sacred  songs  made  public;  Voice 
of  America  on  Tricia  Nixon's  fashions;  country  music;  Peking 
Radio  on  anti-Stalin  revisionists;  Christian  fundamentalism; 
local  news;  stock  exchange  reports;  an  interview  with  a  76- 
year-old  choreographer  on  the  status  of  Australian  ballet;  and 
frequent  Racing  reports. 

In  one  remote  area  I  saw  a  tattooed,  skewered-nosed, 
feathered,  painted,  armed  audience,  including  one  local 
beauty  nursing  a  piglet,  watch  their  first  movie:  one  film  was 
an  interview  with  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  1957 
German  Arms  Treaty.  Another  dealt  with  the  use  of  closed- 
circuit  TV  for  traffic  control  in  Sydney.  I  have  no  idea  what 
these  warriors  thought  of  a  film  of  elderly  Australian  ladies 
flying  kites. 

But  in  a  deeper  sense,  it  didn't  matter.  What  mattered  was 
that  these  media  were  changing  the  environment  itself. 

In  one  experiment  we  loaded  a  dugout  with  electronic 
equipment  and  penetrated  an  isolated  area  between  Sepix 
River  and  the  Highlands.  Until  recently  great  sections  of  New 
Guinea  were  restricted,  though  reasonably  accessible.  Today, 
with  an  outboard  motor  and  high  water,  entering  prehistory  is 
so  easy,  so  casual,  that  the  astonishing  fails  to  astonish  and 
suddenly  you  find  yourself  in  the  prehistoric  past,  gin  and  tonic 
in  hand. 

As  we  approached  our  destination,  the  village  leader  stood 
alone  on  the  bank  confronting  us  the  way  Axel  Heyst  con¬ 
fronted  the  mysterious  trio  approaching  his  remote  island  in 
Conrad's  Victory:  their  appearance,  Heyst  felt,  was  "like  those 
myths  current  in  Polynesia,  of  amazing  strangers,  who  arrive 
at  an  island,  gods  or  demons,  bringing  good  or  evil  to  the 
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innocence  of  the  inhabitants  -  gifts  of  unknown  things,  words 
never  heard  before/7 

We  gave  him  gifts  and  gradually  the  other  villagers  came 
out  of  hiding.  Soon  we  established  some  sort  of  rapport  by 
distributing  balloons,  an  invention  unknown  locally.  Then  we 
set  up  cameras  to  film  responses. 

First  we  gave  everyone  a  mirror.  Rivers  are  muddy  here,  per¬ 
mitting  almost  no  reflection,  and  though  a  few  men  had  tiny 
scraps  of  mirrors,  acquired  through  distanttrade,noonehadever 
before  really  seen  himself.  The  effect  was  paralyzing:  after  the 
initial  shock,  they  stood  transfixed,  staring  at  their  images, 
only  their  stomach  muscles  betraying  great  tension. 

We  gave  each  person  a  Polaroid  shot  of  himself.  At  first 
there  was  no  understanding.  The  photograph  was  black  and 
white,  flat,  static,  odorless  -  far  removed  from  the  reality  these 
natives  knew.  They  had  to  be  taught  "to  read"  photographs.  I 
pointed  to  a  nose  in  a  picture,  then  touched  the  real  nose;  etc. 
Gradually  recognition  came  into  their  faces.  And  fear.  Pressing 
his  photograph  against  his  chest,  each  man  would  stand  frozen, 
then  slip  away  to  study  his  portrait  alone. 

When  we  projected  movies  of  their  neighbours,  there  was 
pandemonium.  Fear  has  kept  villages  isolated,  even  after 
tribal  warfare  stopped.  In  one  village  I  stood  on  a  hilltop,  look¬ 
ing  out  over  a  forested  valley,  and  asked  about  a  settlement, 
smoke  from  which  rose  in  the  distance.  No  one  had  ever  been 
there.  No  one  knew  anyone  who  had.  No  one  had  seen  a 
single  member  of  that  not-too-distant  village.  There  were  only 
legendary  accounts. 

Now  they  were  seeing  these  legendary  strangers  and  they 
were  absolutely  wild  with  fascination.  But  not  fear.  In  one 
amazing  stroke,  fear  was  replaced  by  familiarity. 

Seeing  themselves  on  film  was  quite  a  different  thing.  It  re¬ 
quired  a  minor  logistic  fear  to  send  our  film  out,  get  it  processed, 
then  returned,  but  it  was  worth  the  effort. 

There  was  absolute  silence  as  they  watched  themselves,  a 
silence  broken  only  by  whispered  identification  of  faces  on  the 
screen. 

Wefilmed  these  reactions,  using  infrared  light.  In  particular, we 
filmed  the  terror  of  self-awareness  that  revealed  itself  in  un¬ 
controlled  stomach  trembling. 
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The  tape  recorder  startled  them.  When  I  first  turned  it  on, 
playing  back  their  own  voices,  they  leaped  away,  spears  drawn 
back.  They  understood  what  was  being  said,  but  didn't  recog¬ 
nize  their  own  voices,  and  shouted  back,  puzzled  and  frightened. 

But  in  an  astonishingly  short  time,  these  villagers,  including 
children  and  even  a  few  women,  were  making  movies  them¬ 
selves,  taking  Polaroid  shots  of  each  other,  and  endlessly  play¬ 
ing  with  tape  recorders.  No  longer  fearful  of  their  own  portraits, 
men  wore  them  openly,  on  their  foreheads,  in  front  of  their 
feather  headdresses.  Friends  greeted  them  by  examining  these 
pictures. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  Instant  Alienation.  Their  wits  and 
sensibilities,  released  from  tribal  restraints,  had  created  a  totally 
new  identity:  the  private  individual.  For  the  first  time,  each  man 
saw  himself  and  his  environment,  both  hitherto  invisible  because 
they  had  been  too  close. 

When  we  returned  to  this  same  village,  months  later,  I  thought 
at  first  we  had  made  a  wrong  turn  in  the  river  network.  A  new 
village  stood  there.  Houses  had  been  rebuilt  in  a  new  style.  Men 
wore  European  clothing.  They  carried  themselves  differently. 
They  acted  differently.  Some  had  disappeared  down  river  to 
become  squatters  in  a  government  settlement. 

In  one  brutal  movement  these  villagers  had  been  hoicked  out 
of  their  tribal  existence  and  transformed  into  detached  indi¬ 
viduals,  lonely,  frustrated,  no  longer  at  home  in  their  old  en¬ 
vironment  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere. 

Like  Matthew  Arnold's  Scholar  Gypsy,  they  wandered  ''be¬ 
tween  two  worlds, /one  dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be  born." 

There  will  be  those  who,  perhaps  rightly,  object  that  no  one 
has  the  right  to  do  this  to  another  human  being.  But  what  we  did 
here,  in  microcosm,  was  precisely  what  electronic  media, 
especially  television,  have  done  to  all  of  us,  with  much  resulting 
anxiety  and  psychic  alienation.  In  accelerated  form,  we  dupli¬ 
cated  the  effects  of  electronic  media  on  Western  society.  If  such 
experiments  bring  understanding  of  processes  now  blindly 
accepted,  we  all  may  profit. 

I  was  sufficiently  shocked  by  these  results  to  urge  the  New 
Guinea  government  to  restrain  the  use  of  electronic  media  and 
if  not,  to  prepare  for  chaos. 

On  a  happier  note  we  made  other  findings.  For  example,  I 
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don't  believe  you  can  say  "No"  visually. 

It's  easy  to  say  "No"  verbally.  Words  are  symbols  which  stand 
for  a  reality  but  do  not  resemble  that  reality. 

A  picture,  however,  often  resembles  the  reality,  especially 
when  that  picture  moves.  This  makes  pictorial  media  enormously 
persuasive.  It  requires  an  act  of  will  to  disbelieve  what  one  sees 
and  an  even  greater  will  to  accept  the  reverse  of  what  one  sees. 

When  the  New  Guinea  government  circulated  large  posters 
that  said:  PROTECT  OUR  RARE  BIRDWING  BUTTERFLIES,  and  be¬ 
neath  this  pictures  of  the  butterflies  in  question,  along  with  the 
warning:  "$200.  fine  for  collecting:  $20.  penalty  per  specimen 
in  possession  thereof,"  natives  immediately  collected  these 
butterflies  and  took  them  to  Agricultural  Officers  for  payment. 

A  common  beer  ad  in  New  Guinea  shows  a  foaming  glass  with 
the  caption:  Be  Specific,  Say  South  Pacific.  When  the  sale  of  beer 
was  permitted  to  natives,  the  London  Missionary  Society  posted 
identical  ads,  except  for  the  caption:  Say  No.  Beer  sales  im¬ 
mediately  increased.  Natives  ordered  No. 

The  Government  produced  a  film  called  Stori  Bilong  Stilman 
which  showed  a  native  committing  five  thefts.  In  the  last,  while 
an  accomplice  distracts  a  shopkeeper,  the  thief  fills  a  bag  and 
then  the  two  go  outside  where  they  happily  eat  the  pilfered  food 
and  divide  the  stolen  money.  Native  audiences  were  delighted. 
The  thief,  of  course,  is  arrested  and  taken  to  jail,  but  the  message 
was  clear:  stealing  is  fun,  easy,  rewarding  and  this  is  the  way  it's 
done. 

I  suspect  crime  increased  wherever  the  film  was  shown.  I  do 
know  that  the  lead  actor  was  soon  in  prison,  convicted  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  crime  he  played  in  the  last  scene. 

The  most  sacred  ceremony  in  the  Sepik  area  is  the  male  initia¬ 
tion  rite,  forbidden  to  women  on  penalty  of  death.  For  reasons 
never  stated,  we  were  permitted  to  film  this  rite,  though  our 
chief  cameraman  was  a  woman.  Not  only  was  she  permitted 
inside  the  sacred  enclosure,  but  she  was  assisted  in  moving 
equipment  and  directed  in  positioning  it.  The  ceremony  was 
even  delayed  while  she  re-loaded. 

The  initiates,  barely  conscious  at  the  end  of  their  ordeal, 
grinned  happily  when  shown  Polaroid  shots  of  their  scarified 
backs.  The  elders  asked  to  have  the  sound  track  played  back. 
They  also  asked  to  have  the  film  brought  back  to  be  projected, 
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promising  to  erect  a  sacred  enclosure  for  the  screening.  Finally 
they  announced  that  this  was  the  last  involuntary  initiation  and 
they  offered  for  sale  their  water  drums,  the  most  sacred  objects 
of  this  ceremony  and  something  no  village  had  hitherto  ever 
parted  with.  Film  had  replaced  a  ceremony  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  years  old. 

These  new  media  enjoy  great  prestige.  If  villagers  ignore  the 
orders  of  their  leader,  the  Government  may  record  his  speech 
on  tape,  then  release  it  on  radio.  The  leader  then  assembles 
his  recalcitrant  subjects  who  attentively  listen  to  the  broadcast 
coming  from  a  radio  he  holds  in  his  hand.  It  works. 

Toward  the  end  of  our  work,  we  went  among  the  Biami,  a 
very  primitive  group  who  are  active  cannibals.  Yet  I  must  record 
that  their  company  was  a  delight,  full  of  love  of  children,  humor, 
thrust  for  life.  The  immediate  cause  of  cannibalism,  or  at  least  its 
rationale,  is  sorcery,  a  belief  that  the  victim  has  harmed  another 
by  psychic  means.  Government  policy  is  to  lean  steadily  on  these 
people,  not  cruelly,  but  not  letting  up  until  killings  stop.  Patrols 
raid  villages  at  dawn,  bash  heads,  and  take  murderers  off  to 
prison  for  six  months. 

Butthis  persuasion  has  largely  failed  and  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  the  bashed  might  someday  think  of  bashing  as  a 
solution  to  their  own  problems. 

Instead  of  asking  why  men  killed,  I  asked  why  some  had  re¬ 
frained.  I  always  received  the  same  answer:  fear  because  their 
names  were  entered  in  "The  Book"  (Census).  I  recommended  that 
Patrol  Officers  make  a  great  ritual  of  entering  a  man's  name  in 
"The  Book,"  and  attach  to  each  name  a  Polaroid  shot  of  the  man, 
which  he  would  be  shown  annually,  but  not  allowed  to  keep. 

This  worked  in  medieval  England:  the  Doomsday  Book  was  so- 
called,  not  because  it  was  for  taxation,  but  because  it  recorded 
names.  When  a  cop  takes  down  your  name,  he  takes  you  over. 

Our  research  took  us  thousands  of  miles  by  dugout  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  on  foot  along  leech-infested  jungle  trails.  But  I 
would  be  grossly  misleading  if  I  suggested  hardship.  New 
Guinea  is  a  lovely  ,  lovely  land,  endlessly  fascinating.  When  I 
returned  I  left  behind  one  of  my  sons.  He's  now  a  Patrol  Officer 
in  short  pants  and  bush  hat,  a  young  man  growing  up  in  a  young 
country. 
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The  horse  that  is 
known  by  touch 
alone 

Harley  W.  Parker 


'Seeing  is 
believing 
buffo  touch 
is  the  word 
of  God' 


Is  what  you  see  necessarily  what  the  Russian  sees?  All  of  us  have 
seen  icons  either  actually  or  in  reproduction,  but  few  have  even 
thought  of  them  in  terms  of  the  people  who  made  them.  Few 
consider  that  some  cultures  actually  perceive  things  differently 
from  others.  In  our  culture  we  tend  to  think  that  the  way  things 
look  is  the  way  they  are.  Let  us  think  about  that. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  never  having  seen  a  horse,  you  were 
blindfolded  and  asked  to  learn  about  a  horse  from  touch  alone. 
After  the  animal  had  been  led  away  and  the  blindfold  removed, 
what  sort  of  a  drawing  would  you  make  to  explain  your  new¬ 
found  knowledge?  Without  question,  you  would  draw  a  horse 
showing  all  four  legs,  because  one  leg  cannot  hide  behind  the 
other  in  the  world  of  touch;  all  legs  would  be  of  an  even  length 
because  they  all  felt  the  same  length.  There  would  be  no  per¬ 
spective,  or  making  one  leg  shorter  than  another  to  convey  an 
illusion  of  distance.  There  would  be  no  foreshortening  either 
for  touch  has  no  point  of  view  and  therefore  does  not  recognize 
visual  foreshortening  which  is  the  result  of  looking  at  something 
from  a  fixed  position  in  space.  The  image  of  the  horse  would 
have  two  eyes  and  yet  the  typical  Roman  nose.  In  other  words, 
while  presenting  a  side  view  of  the  nose,  for  this  is  the  view  that 
would  come  out  of  the  sense  of  touch,  we  nevertheless  have  to 
show  eyes  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  head  and  there¬ 
fore  not  simultaneously  apparent  to  vision  alone.  Your  drawing 
of  the  horse  would  be  very  like  a  child's  drawing,  like  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  cave  dwellers  of  Altamira  in  Spain  1  7,000  years  ago 
(p.  98),  or  like  the  cubist  drawings  of  the  early  twentieth  century 
(p.  99). 

Some  five  centuries  ago  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  great  Renais¬ 
sance  painter  said,  'seeing  is  believing',  but  he  failed  to  quote 
the  end  of  the  saying  which  comes  from  the  time  of  the  icon: 
'Seeing  is  believing  but  to  touch  is  the  word  of  God' 

The  people  of  the  icon  believed  in  the  truth  of  touch.  There¬ 
fore  their  images  were  of  the  object  as  known  by  touch  with 
great  stress  upon  the  outline.  The  icon  is  definitely  not  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  certain  person  in  a  certain  place  at  a  specific  time.  In 
fact,  because  it  is  not  a  representation  of  any  individual  person 
as  he  or  she  would  have  appeared,  it  is  an  image  that  is  timeless 
and  lives  in  all  spaces.  Its  meaning  depends  on  the  fact  that  it 
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Who's  calling  whom 
to  worship  what? 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  icon  expressed 
a  way  of  life.  All  times  and  all  spaces 
of  the  culture  existed  in  the  image  of  the 
icon.  It  was  not  simply  a  picture  of  any 
mother  with  any  child.  Its  multi- 
levelled  meanings  include  the  broadest 
idea  of  mother  love  as  well  as  the 
meaning  of  the  divine. 

Today,  advertising  expresses  a  way  of 
life.  All  the  'good'  times  and  all  the 
'beautiful'  spaces  of  the  culture  exist  in 
the  ad.  It  is  not  simply  Joe  kissing 
Sally.  Its  split-level  meaning  includes 
security,  love,  children,  home  making, 
romance,  success,  status.  In  fact, 
everything  desirable  by  our  cultural 
standards  is  present.  It  is  a  call  to 
worship  and  to  support  a  way  of  life. 


‘Our  Lady  of  Vladimir’  circa  1130  A.D. 


V. 


IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 


from  the  April  4,  1964  issue 
of  The  New  Yorker 
Magazine. 


J 
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is;  it  exists  as  a  call  to  worship. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  illustration  (p.  99).  It  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  icon.  Its  reason  for  being  is  that  it  illustrates  an 
event  which  happened  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  specific  place 
and  from  a  single  point  of  view.  This  idea  of  art  first  appeared 
with  the  Greeks  about  500  B.C.  (earlier  isolated  instances  occur¬ 
red  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere).  It  developed  with  the  Romans  but 
became  dormant  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  reborn 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  developed  very  rapidly  after 
the  invention  of  printing.  This  relationship  between  'nat¬ 
uralistic'  art  and  printing  is  a  very  interesting  one  which  really 
requires  a  great  deal  of  explanation.*  At  this  point,  however,  I 
will  merely  say  that  phonetic  lettering  has  the  unique  power  of 
translating  the  whole  resounding  world  of  speech  into  a  series 
of  abstract  symbols.  A,  B,  C,  etc.  This  power,  which  the  phonetic 
letters  possess,  is,  indeed,  abstract  because  it  separates  the  sense 
of  sight  from  all  the  other  senses.  Walk  into  any  library  if  you 
want  to  get  the  full  impact  of  the  separation  of  sound  and  sight 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  reader.  In  the  same  way 
the  most  visually  realistic  picture  may  be  regarded  as  abstract 
because  it  separates  the  sense  of  sight  from  the  other  senses, 
notably  from  the  world  of  touch. 

*See  The  Gutenberg  Galaxy  Marshall  McLuhan,  University  of  Toronto  Press  1963* 

1  This  Buffalo  was  painted,  not  for  man,  but  for 
the  Gods.  Hidden  away  in  caves  these  paintings 
were  magical  symbols  created  to  control  the 
environment  —  to  control  the  buffalo  herds  so 
they  could  be  hunted.  This,  too,  is  an  icon  —  not 
depicting  a  particular  buffalo,  but  the  buffalo- 
ness  of  buffaloes.  It  is  not  an  image  as  seen;  it 
is  an  image  of  the  known  —  known  through  all 
the  senses,  of  touch,  smell,  sound,  taste  and  sight. 

2  Is  this  a  picture  of  the  Beatles  painted  by  Picasso 
in  1921?  The  musicians  are  painted  as  they  are 
known  through  all  the  senses  not  as  they  are  seen 
at  a  given  time.  It  is  truly  a  twentieth  century 
icon.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  real  icon,  you 
can't  stand  back  and  look  at  it.  It's  all  or  nothing! 

3  Who  froze  the  action?  The  illustration  always 
shows  action  frozen  in  a  narrow  slice  of  time  and 
in  a  specific  space.  It  always  talks  about  specific 
people.  One  thing  at  a  time  is  the  essence  of  the 
illustration  just  as  it  is  the  rallying  cry  of  literate 
man.  'One  thing  at  a  time  and  that  done  well.' 


‘Black  Bull’  (detail  of  a  cave  painting) 
circa  15,000-10,000  B.C. 
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The  illustration 
is  what  we  see 
The  icon  is 

what  we  know 

\ - 


To  put  it  very  simply,  let  us  say  that  the  icon  maker  while  rela¬ 
tively  illiterate  in  our  present  meaning  of  the  word,  was 
remarkably  literate  in  terms  of  his  response  to  the  world  through 
all  his  senses.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  visual  world  was  the 
real  world.  How  could  he?  He  didn't  perceive  it  in  that  way.  There 
is  the  story  of  the  primitive  man  who  pointed  out  to  a  photogra¬ 
pher  that  his  picture  could  not  be  of  a  bird  flying,  since  a  bird 
cannot  fly  with  one  wing.  (At  the  moment  of  exposure,  one 
wing  was  hidden  behind  the  body  of  the  bird.) 

What  is  happening  in  the  world  of  art  today?  Why  do  the 
artists  seem  to  feel  that  a  painting  of  a  man  does  not  have  to 
look  like  a  man?  Can  it  be  that  we  no  longer  have  the  Renais¬ 
sance  faith  in  the  eye  as  a  perceiver  of  truth?  Someone  has 
pointed  out  that  the  ten  greatest  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
last  forty  years  cannot  be  seen.  They  have  occurred  in  areas  of 
electronics,  atomic  physics  or  medicine  which  are  below  the 
level  at  which  we  can  see  even  with  the  aid  of  an  electron  micro¬ 
scope.  Today's  world  has  to  depend  increasingly  upon  our 
senses  other  than  sight,  and  the  logic  of  those  senses  for  its 
appreciation  of  reality.  But,  one  asks:  what  is  the  logic  of  the 
other  senses?  I  can  answer  that  by  quoting  Alex  Leighton:  'to 
the  blind  all  things  are  sudden'.  In  other  words,  the  blind  man 


Pablo  Picasso’s  Three  Musicians,  1921. 
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from  the  November,  1961  issue  of  Scope 
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walking  through  the  world  encounters  things  suddenly.  Here  is 
a  chair.  Here  is  a  table.  Lacking  sight  he  has  no  ability  to  antici¬ 
pate  —  everything  occurs  suddenly.  This  suggests  that  the 
opposite  is  also  true:  to  the  sighted  man  nothing  is  sudden.  The 
stress  on  the  eye  which  was  so  much  a  part  of  man's  life  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  insisted  on  perspective, 
the  ability  to  look  back  along  the  long  line  of  time  and  to  specu¬ 
late  about  the  future.  The  logic  of  the  other  senses,  as  these  are 
brought  into  play  by  our  electronic  media  is  involvement  —  total 
involvement  is  NOW. 


Through 
Advertising  and 
Entertainment 
we  are 
re-entering 
the  age  of 
the  icon 


The  teenager  today  finds  himself  pulled  in  two  directions 
simultaneously.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  called  upon  by  his  par¬ 
ents  and  most  of  his  teachers  to  ft  himself  for  a  world  which 
no  longer  exists,  a  nineteenth  century  world  based  on  an  under¬ 
standing  through  lineal,  sequential  logic  —  the  world  of  the 
book  with  its  beginning,  middle  and  end.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  hoiked  into  the  twentieth  century  world  of  immediacy  —  the 
tremendous  importance  of  NOW  —  through  the  communication 
techniques  of  radio,  television,  newspaper  and  telephone.  The 
TV  viewer  who  saw  the  death  of  Oswald  saw  it  before  the  man 
on  the  spot  could  turn  his  head. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  advertising?  I  believe  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  understand  the  impact  of  our  modern 
communication  techniques  without  some  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  every  method  of  communication  causes  the  receiver  to 
view  his  world  differently.  To  understand  this,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  think  of  the  world  as  the  nineteenth  century  man 
conceived  it  before  automobiles,  radio  or  television.  Advertisers, 
in  their  attempts  to  make  you  do  those  things  which  would  be 
profitable  for  them  and  to  leave  undone  those  things  which 
would  give  them  no  return,  are  concerned  with  the  ways  in 
which  people  use  their  senses  to  understand  the  world.  For  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  advertising  can  create  the  tribal  rhythms 
to  force  you  to  dance  their  dance. 

I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  advertising  is  immoral.  Rather 
it  is  completely  amoral  —  morals  are  irrelevant.  It  totally  ignores 
moral  standards  except  as  a  violation  of  good  taste  that  might 
turn  the  public  against  the  particular  product  being  advertised. 
The  advertiser  feels  that  his  responsibility  is  to  sell  products. 
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Such  separation  of  the  activities  of  man  away  from  moral  and 
ethical  standards  of  the  community  is  not  new.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  too,  people  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  treat  some 
activities  as  though  the  public  good  did  not  matter.  A  casual 
glance  at  the  way  in  which  workers  were  exploited  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  this  includes  small  children,  will  prove  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  'pay  attention  to  religion  on  Sunday' 
aspect  of  contemporary  life  is  in  itself  a  part  of  the  belief  that  all 
of  life  is  divided  into  a  series  of  compartments  which  have  no 
real  effect  upon  each  other.  Such  an  attitude  is  stressed  by  the 
reinforcement  which  the  book  gives  to  the  development  of  the 
unique,  individual  viewpoint,  separating  the  man  off  from  the 
tribe  silently  reading. 


Today  we 
live  in 
each  other's 
pockets 


My  point  is,  that,  in  today's  world  where  communication  from 
all  sides  is  immediate,  people  become  conscious  of  the  inter¬ 
acting  quality  of  all  aspects  of  life.  While  nothing  that  we  do 
has  ever  existed  in  a  vacuum,  modern  communication  with  its 
great  speed  tends  to  make  us  aware  of  this  fact.  If  we  accept  the 
idea  that,  'no  man  is  an  island'  then  we  must  also  accept  the  fact 
that  today  we  live  in  each  other's  pockets.  The  electronic  media 
have  given  us  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  the  effect  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  technology  on  backward  countries.  A  generation  ago  our 
media  did  not  allow  us  to  have  immediate  access  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world.  By  the  time  we  heard  about  them  they  were 
already  out  of  date  and  this  allowed  us  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  detachment.  In  a  very  real  sense  we  were  not  our  brother's 
keeper.  Today,  when  a  Lumumba  is  killed  or  a  Kruschev  beats 
his  shoe  on  a  desk  all  the  world  springs  to  attention.  Mao  Tse 
Tung  is  better  than  coffee  at  keeping  us  awake. 

Recently,  advertising  has  begun  to  respond  consciously  to  the 
idea  of  total  involvement.  It  is  tending  to  become  much  more 
iconic.  (Remember  that  the  icon  comes  from  the  mediaeval  world 
of  sound  and  touch  where  all  communication  is  immediate.) 

Each  product  advertised  is  presented  in  depth  with  an  attempt 
to  explain  what  it  means  in  terms  of  all  our  senses.  It  is  not 
enough  that  an  object  looks  good  but  it  must  also  smell  good, 
feel  good  and,  if  it  is  applicable,  taste  good  and  sound  good, 
now  and  forever.  (See  ad  on  p.  97.) 

In  one  sense  all  ads  are  iconic.  The  impact  is  not  of  a  single 
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ad  but  of  all  ads  together.  That  is  why  I  find  criticism  of  adver¬ 
tising  based  on  single  ads  rather  pointless.  We  must  be  aware, 
not  of  single  ads  but  of  advertising.  An  ad  for  a  Ford  sells 
Cadillacs  although  advertisers  hate  to  admit  it.  Advertising  sells 
a  way  of  life.  How  many  stretchies  does  a  Coca  Cola  ad  sell? 

The  thirteen  year  old  sophisticate  with  her  teased  hair  and 
teasing  air  is  not  only  responding  to  her  favourite  movie  star 
but  to  a  total  concept  of  her  place  in  the  'world'.  This  concept  is,  to 
a  large  extent  generated  by  advertising.  In  its  ability  to  permeate 
the  whole  fabric  of  life.  Advertising  is  an  icon  —  a  call  to  wor¬ 
ship!  Advertising  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  graven  image. 

Of  course,  the  artists  are  aware  of  the  implications  of  total 
impact.  When  I  was  in  San  Francisco  this  winter  I  saw  a  cubicle 
called  Seven  Foot  Poem,  made  by  'pop'  artist  Gerd  Sterns.  This 
was  a  compartment  in  which  you  seated  yourself  to  be  bom¬ 
barded  with  highway  signs  and  other  images  from  simul¬ 
taneous  projectors,  sounds  from  several  tape  recorders,  all 
designed  to  make  a  commentary  on  the  effects  of  speed  and 
automobiles  on  the  young  of  today.  It  was  truly  an  iconic  event, 
treating  all  times  as  simultaneous,  blasting  away  at  the  eardrums 
and  twanging  away  on  the  stretched  nerves.  Almost  all  people 
over  forty  hated  it  and  all  under  twenty  loved  it. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Beatles  for  an  understanding  of  today's 
icon.  There  have  been  better  singers  and  handsomer  young 
men.  Where  lies  the  attraction?  This  question  is  not  too  far 
away  from  advertising  for  the  Beatles  are  probably  capable 
of  selling  the  female  teenager  almost  anything.  Of  course,  the 
songs  sung  have  sentimental  value,  but  this  cannot  be  the 
answer,  for  the  airwaves  have  been  filled  with  sentimentality  for 
years.  Somehow  these  lads  from  Liverpool  have  created  a  mask 
which  exactly  represents  the  feeling  of  the  teenager  in  Britain 
and  North  America.  It  is  interesting  that  the  bookish  youngster 
appears  to  frown  on  the  Beatles,  a  feeling  not  shared  by  her 
electronically-oriented  sisters.  The  TV-oriented  teenager  really 
seems  to  'dig'  them.  The  mops  of  unkempt  hair  (a  symbol  of  the 
beat)  coupled  to  very  ordinary  good  looks  perhaps  suggest 
that  the  young  females  can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Such 
success  (wealth)  coupled  to  such  bohemianism  perhaps  appeals 
to  that  blend  of  the  avaricious  and  romantic  cultivated  by  our 
advertising. 


To  the  'square7 
t  is  utter  bedlam 
to  the  'cat7  it 
is  life  itself 
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The  Beatles  are 
the  tribal  drum 
eaters  of  today! 


They  don't  have  jobs;  they  play  roles  in  our  society.  It  is  this  role 
playing  with  its  stress  upon  the  importance  of  now  —  to  have 
now,  to  be  now  —  which  has  such  instantaneous  appeal  for 
the  teenager. 

Advertising  is  designed  to  make  people  see  themselves  as 
having  roles  in  the  society.  The  economic  status  of  the  people 
who  are  expected  to  buy  is  never  mentioned.  It  does  not  show 
individuals;  it  shows  icons  —  the  girl  next  door,  the  football 
hero,  the  successful  salesman,  the  happy  housewife  —  all  icons. 


Advertising 

does  not  foster 
rivate  thoughts 
only  tribal 
responses 


The  youngsters  trooping  to  the  altar  at  increasingly  tender  ages 
are  all  anxious  to  take  on  roles.  They  don't  seem  to  be  too  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  jobs  which  have  traditionally  been  necessary  to 
make  the  role-playing  possible.  Indeed,  they  may  be  right,  for, 
as  we  move  into  a  world  of  automation  the  jobs  as  such  will 
become  increasingly  scarce.  Marshall  McLuhan  has  said  that,  in 
the  near  future,  we  will  all  be  compelled  to  'learn'  a  living;  not 
earn  it. 

So,  as  the  teenager  moves  into  a  world  of  tremendous  involve¬ 
ment  with  little  opportunity  to  separate  himself  from  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  tribe,  he  finds  his  whole  being  responding  to  the  beat 
of  the  tribal  drum  as  this  is  heard  through  our  electronic  and 
mechanical  media.  If  the  old  mode  of  separation  from  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  community,  which  was  possible  as  long  as  the  book 
was  the  primary  mode  of  communication,  no  longer  exists  or 


Drive  the  all-new,  vastly  improved,  slightly  enlarged, 
basically  unchanged,  exactly  the  same  as  last  year . . 

'§m  m  v 

^Cke  luxury  0  ar 
clOitk  ^Ae  Economy  ^ rice 

ONLY  $2134 


•nwu  mniM,  fower  makes,  whitewalls,  radio,  heater,  defroster,  seats,  roof, 

FLOOR,  FRAME,  FAINT  JOB.  AND  DELIVERY  BEYOND  FACTORY  BATE  OFT  I  ON  AL  AT  EXTRA  COST. 
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is  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain,  then  it  becomes  necessary 
for  young  people  to  understand  what  is  happening  in  their  lives 
I  do  not  attempt  any  value  judgments.  Rather,  I  simply  point 
out  that  iconic,  all-embracing  participation  seems  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  That  we  will  all  dance  to  the  tribal  drum  is  automatic. 
The  only  hope  lies  in  the  possibility  that  it  is  we  who  will 
create  the  rhythms.  We  alone  through  understanding  the  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  new  society  can  change  them. 


A  Mad  magazine  look  at  advertising 

The  'Who's  covering  up  department'  or  Watch  that  price  with  the  asterisk* 
department. 

(*Mainly  because  a  sneaky  low  price  can  become  a  ridiculous  high  price  at 
buying  time!) 

from  the  June,  1964  issue  of  Mad  Magazine 


Sensational  New 


♦  ONLY  l  TUBE  PER  CUSTOMER 


"Only  One  Tube  Per  Customer"  means  you  only  get  #1  tube!  But  it  so  happens 
that  epoxy  glue  is  useless  unless  mixed  with  hardener  —  which  comes  in 
#2  tube,  and  costs  98c. 
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Torquemada  George  Orwell's  novel  1984  opens  in  the  April  of  that  year,  and 
and  1984  closes  in  the  spring  of  1 985.  The  second  spring  brings  with  it  no 
J.  G.  Keogh  hope  or  promise  of  new  life  however,  for  Winston  Smith  is  a 
llinois  Institute  demolished  man,  totally  reconciled  to  Big  Brother.  April  has  be- 
of  Technology  come  a  cruel  month.  And  one  wonders  whether,  when  Orwell 

was  deciding  the  time  of  his  story,  and  more  significantly,  de¬ 
ciding  upon  a  year  of  that  time  as  its  title,  he  may  have  had  in 
mind  some  of  the  political  and  religious  events  in  the  Europe  of 
five  hundred  years  earlier  which  foreshadowed  that  unique  in¬ 
vention  of  twentieth  century  technocracy,  the  totalitarian  state. 

In  England,  1 485  was  the  year  of  the  accession  of  the  Tudors, 
noted  not  only  for  their  power  and  glory,  but  also  for  their  auto¬ 
cratic  rule,  and  their  resort  in  the  name  of  judicial  equity  to  such 
novel  procedures  for  obtaining  court  evidence  as  the  torture  of 
witnesses  during  examination  (inquisitio).  Or  again,  in  light  of 
the  importance  given  to  the  machinery  of  propaganda  in 
Orwell's  novel,  it  is  interesting  that  one  of  the  prime  means  by 
which  the  Tudors  centralized  the  government  of  England  was 
their  control  of  the  printing  press.  One  year  before  their  dynasty 
came  to  the  throne,  the  parliament  of  Richard  III  passed  in  1 484 
the  first  legislation  in  England  respecting  printing-An  act  to  en¬ 
courage  foreign  printers  -  which  rather  than  being  restrictive  to 
printers,  was  actually  favorable  to  them.  Finally,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  it  was  in  1 484  that  Torquemada  renewed  and  for 
the  first  time  centralized  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  largely  in  the 
cause  of  a  strong  central  monarchy,  and  convoked  a  general 
assembly  of  the  local  inquisitors  at  Seville,  issuing  the  famous 
Code  of  Directions,  whose  twenty-eight  articles  both  regulated 
and  standardized  the  whole  business  of  judicial  torture. 

By  h  is  own  admission,  most  of  George  Orwell's  career  after 
1 936  was  spent  in  satirizing  and  attacking  the  monster  of 
totalitarianism,  which  he  defined  in  "Politics  vs.  Literature" 

(1946)  as  "the  spy-haunted  'police  state'  with  its  endless  heresy- 
hunts  and  treason  trials."  In  a  piece  on  censorship  also  written 
two  years  before  the  novel's  publication,  entitled  "The  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Literature"  (1946),  Orwell  stated  that  "A  totalitarian  state 
is  in  effect  a  theocracy,  and  its  ruling  caste,  in  order  to  keep  its 
position,  has  to  be  thought  of  as  infallible."  Orwell  went  on  to 
say  that  the  age  of  faith  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  produced  no 
good  prose  literature;  and  that  although  some  good  verse  may  be 
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written  "under  even  the  most  inquisitorial  regime,"  no  one  ever 
wrote  a  good  book  "in  praise  of  the  Inquisition."  Under  a  totali¬ 
tarian  regime,  the  kind  of  prose  literature  that  had  existed  "dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  hundred  years"  must  come  to  an  end.  His  view 
of  history  was  rather  na'fve.  The  political  torture  and  the  treason 
trials  which  took  place  under  the  Tudors  appeared  to  bother  him 
less  than  the  torture  and  the  inquisitions  undertaken  in  the  name 
of  orthodoxy  by  the  fifteenth  century  Catholic  Church.  And  he 
appeared  to  confuse  this  period  with  the  true  middle  Ages, 
although  Lynn  White,  the  medieval  historian,  has  recently 
arrived  at  a  good  working  definition  of  the  Renaissance  by 
dating  its  intellectual  turmoil  by  the  fashion  for  witch-hunting 
which  swept  through  Europe  between  1  300  and  1 650. 

Nonetheless,  these  matters  in  general,  and  their  implications 
for  creative  freedom,  bore  heavily  on  Orwell's  mind.  Raised  in 
a  positivist  and  empirically-minded  milieu,  he  was  ill-prepared 
to  grant  any  creative  function  to  the  myth  and  ritual  of  religious 
tradition.  Terms  such  as  heresy,  orthodoxy,  and  torture  appear 
frequently  in  his  novel  1984,  always  in  connection  with  treason 
and  thoughtcrime.  We  read  that  "The  heresy  of  heresies  was 
common  sense,"  while  the  rhetoric  of  the  Ministry  of  Love 
(which  concerned  itself  exclusively  with  the  torture  and  brain¬ 
washing  of  political  prisoners)  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Church.  The  arch-heretic  of  Oceania  is  named,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  Emmanuel  Goldstein  -  a  Jew.  The  triple  ideals  of  Oceania 
are  war,  conformity  and  ignorance,  and  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  those  variants  of  the  ideals  of  the  French  revolution  which  are 
found  in  Goldstein's  book,  "freedom,  justice  and  fraternity." 

But  just  as  the  ancient  ideals  of  liberty  and  equality  (slogans  on 
the  coins  of  the  Roman  empire)  had  been  perverted  since  the 
Renaissance  according  to  Goldstein,  so  too  the  modern  totali¬ 
tarian  government  systematically  perverts  the  medieval  notion 
of  brotherhood,  resulting  in  the  regime  of  "Big  Brother"  himself. 

Orwell  seems  to  have  been  an  earthy  pragmatist  who  disliked 
sainthood,  and  who  felt  that  no  idea  or  ideal  was  powerful 
enough  to  warrant  the  repression  of  freedom.  One  would  not 
imagine  that  he  felt  any  admiration  for  the  Dominicans,  the 
Order  of  Preachers  which  had  been  originally  founded  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  its  namesake  in  uprooting  heresy  in  southern 
France.  But  Torquemada,  the  first  Inquisitor  general  of  Spain, 
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was  also  a  Dominican  friar  (i.e.  frere,  brother)  and,  although  no 
one  seems  to  have  noticed  it,  quite  obviously  the  human  original 
of  Big  Brother  in  Orwell's  novel.  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Father,  is 
of  course  the  proper  analogue,  being  the  biggest  brother  of  all. 
And  by  Torquemada's  day,  there  was  an  official  Church  order  of 
little  brothers,  the  Franciscans  (officially  the  Friars  Minor,  or 
Fratres  Minores),  named  in  contradistinction  to  such  established 
major  orders  as  the  Benedictines  and  the  Dominicans.  Hence 
Torquemada,  the  repressor  of  heretics  and  Grand  Inquisitor  of 
Spain,  was  quite  literally  a  frater  major,  or  "big  brother."  It  is 
rather  surprising  to  discover  how  literal  in  his  search  for  imagery 
the  earthy  pragmatist  has  been.  (We  know  from  another  novel 
of  his,  Keep  the  Aspidistra  Flying,  that  in  the  course  of  attacking 
social  hypocrisy,  he  was  capable  of  parodying  St.  Paul's  famous 
praise  of  charity,  "If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels 
.  .  .  ,"  by  the  witty  substitution  of  money.  And  in  the  context 
money,  he  quotes  the  famous  lines  of  Baudelaire  "C'est  I'Ennui." 
One  wonders  what  he  thought  of  the  hypocritical  "brother" 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  Baudelaire's  lines.) 

Thus  in  the  novel,  Winston  will  be  made  "hollow"  at  the 
Ministry  of  Love  in  order  to  be  made  worthy  of  the  dubious  in¬ 
fusion  of  grace  from  Big  Brother,  through  such  "priests  of 
power"  as  O'Brien,  in  the  tradition  of  Irish  Catholicism,  acknowl¬ 
edges  himself  to  be.  At  one  point  he  is  involved  in  a  catechetical 
ritual  in  which  he  asks  O'Brien  if  Big  Brother  really  exists,  in  a 
manner  meant  to  recall  disputes  over  the  existence  of  God.  Later 
in  the  appendix  on  Newspeak  we  are  told  that  statements  like 
Big  Brother  is  ungood  are  "heresies  of  a  very  crude  kind,  a 
species  of  blasphemy."  O'Brien  says  that  although  the  commands 
of  tyrants  were  Thou  shalt  not,  and  those  of  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ments  were  Thou  shalt,  only  Big  Brother,  in  remaking  men  in  his 
own  image,  utters  the  absolute  creative  edict.  Thou  art.  O'Brien, 
called  "tormentor"  and  "inquisitor,"  reveals  the  central  truth 
about  the  Ministry  of  Love. 

"The  first  thing  for  you  to  understand  is  that  in  this  place  there  are  no  martyrdoms. 
You  have  read  of  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  past.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  the  Inquisition.  It  was  a  failure.  .  .  .  Why  was  that?  Because  the  Inquisition 
killed  its  enemies  in  the  open,  and  killed  them  while  they  were  still  unrepentant." 

(3:11) 

Orwell  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  relationship  of  all  this  to  the 
Church  (although  he  gets  his  Middle  Ages  mixed  up  with  the 
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Renaissance),  for  he  has  put  the  following  passage  in  Goldstein's 
book: 

"...  hereditary  aristocracies  have  always  been  shortlived,  whereas  adoptive 
organizations  such  as  the  Catholic  Church  have  sometimes  lasted  for  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years.  The  essence  of  oligarchical  rule  is  not  father-to-son  inheri¬ 
tance,  but  the  persistence  of  a  certain  world-view  and  a  certain  way  of  life.  .  .  . 

(2:  IX) 

In  other  words  the  Church,  like  Big  Brother,  derives  its  success 
not  from  paternalism,  but  from  its  almost  tribal  sense  of  family 
and  brotherhood.  (One  is  reminded  of  another  famous  brother¬ 
hood,  the  fratellanza  of  the  Sicilian  Mafia.)  Goldstein  goes  on  to 
write  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Party  and  its  infallibility  which  makes 
it  omnipotent  and  orthodox.  A  description  of  the  "inquiry"  and 
torture  which  goes  on  at  the  Ministry  of  Love  leads  to  another 
important  statement  by  Goldstein  that  the  modern  scientist  is 
either  a  chemist  or  physicist  committed  to  research  on  weapons 
of  war,  or  "a  mixture  of  psychologist  and  inquisitor"  who  is 
interested  in  drugs,  mental  therapy  and  "physical  torture."  Not 
a  pleasant  picture,  and  the  terms  of  the  imagery  make  it  as  much 
a  satire  on  the  medieval  Church  as  on  the  modern  State. 

By  Orwell's  day,  in  the  socialist  England  of  1 948,  the  medium 
may  have  changed  (from  print  and  journalism  to  the  B.B.C.),  but 
the  message  unfortunately  remained  much  the  same.  In  the 
hands  of  misguided  Big  Brothers,  modern  governments  used  the 
new  electric  media  for  the  old  centralizing  purposes,  resulting  in 
those  mass  bureaucracies  in  which  every  citizen  sometimes  feels 
conscripted  into  the  Civil  Service.  (It  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  senior 
services.)  During  such  social  upheavals,  brainwashing  and  elec¬ 
tric  shock-treatments  are  only  some  of  the  means  used  to  trauma¬ 
tize  people;  as  Orwell  knew  from  his  profession  of  journalism, 
the  mass  media  are  even  more  effective.  In  fact,  his  own  appen¬ 
dix  on  Newspeak  seems  to  be  aimed  at  American  news-weeklies 
such  as  Newsweek  and  Time,  and  their  propensity  for  coining 
phrases  portmanteaux.  And  given  his  chosen  profession,  it  is 
probably  no  coincidence  that  his  adopted  pen-name  of  "George 
Orwell"  echoes  the  names  of  Herbert  George  Wells  and  George 
Orson  Welles.  (In  The  Writer  and  the  Absolute,  Wyndham  Lewis 
wrote  that  1984  is  Wellsian  in  form,  Wellsian  in  style,  and  "Well¬ 
sian  in  the  colorlessness  and  anonymity  of  the  personae.")*  The 
horror  of  torture  and  the  inquisition  seems  to  be  an  established 
part  of  politics  today.  But  far  from  being  used  to  preserve  the 
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old  ways,  whether  of  Medieval  religion  or  of  Renaissance  poli¬ 
tics,  physical  torture  and  mental  anxiety  seem  more  often  than 
not  to  be  the  effects  of  culture  shock  resulting  from  new  tech¬ 
nology.  (It  is  curious  the  extent  to  which  technology  gener¬ 
ates  new  modes  of  torture  as  well  as  weapons  —  e.g.  the 
rack  and  the  wheel  at  the  beginning  of  the  mechanical 
age,  while  the  punishment  of  the  courts  -  hanging,  decapitation, 
whipping  -  tends  to  remain  conservative  in  the  extreme.)  Orwell 
saw  the  new  media  mainly  in  terms  of  their  threat  to  individual 
freedom  and  creativity,  and  it  remains  somewhat  ironic  that  he 
failed  to  see  creativity  as  perhaps  our  greatest  threat.  In  1984 
he  foresaw  the  effects  of  television  only  as  an  extension  of  the 
external  controls  imposed  by  print  on  a  literate  society.  Although 
himself  a  journalist  and  former  staff  man  with  the  B.B.C.,  he  saw 
radio  and  television  only  as  a  more  intensified  form  existing  in 
the  same  continuum  as  the  newspaper,  and  one  which  aided 
and  abetted  the  forces  of  repression.  Mr.  Agnew  might  not  think 
so.  Orwell's  1984  remains,  however,  a  great  landmark  of  uto¬ 
pian  satire  in  the  tradition  of  Wells,  an  ironic  celebration  of  half 
a  millennium  of  centralized  autocracy,  and  an  anniversary  for 
the  nation  state,  the  total  state  and  the  super-state  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century. 


*Wells  died  in  1947,  one  year  before  the  publication  of  Orwell's  novel. 
Perhaps  Orwell  felt  that  decency  at  last  permitted  him  to  imitate  the  works 
of  the  master. 
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'he  Universal  Xerox 
Life  Compiler 
Machine 

i/Villiam  Jovanovich 


William  Saroyan  writes  me  from  Paris:  "I  seem  to  have  the  notion 
that  anything  anybody  writes  has  got  to  be  published  —  so  that 
the  writer  can  begin  to  feel  better,  I  suppose.  It  isn't  that  a  new 
writer,  aged  seventy,  can't  write;  it's  just  that  if  he  hasn't  already 
done  so,  it  isn't  very  likely." 

I  replied:  "Your  idea  that  anyone  who  writes  ought  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  is  going  to  come  true.  Xerography  is  a  process  that  can, 
in  due  course,  make  this  possible  and  at  the  same  time  make  us 
change  our  concept  of  literary  property.  Everything  will  be 
published  and  it  will  all  belong  to  everybody  -  power  to  the 
people.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  idea.  If  everyone  finds 
a  publisher,  he  will  of  course  find  a  reader,  maybe  just  one 
reader,  the  publisher.  Writers  want  lots  of  readers,  but  this  de¬ 
sire  will  be  less  and  less  fulfilled  as  there  are  more  and  more 
writers.  Eventually  every  man  will  become  at  once  a  writer, 
publisher,  librarian,  and  critic-the  professions  will  disappear 
as  every  man  assumes  the  literary  roles." 

To  which  Saroyan,  still  in  Paris  and  still  writing  as  a  profes¬ 
sional,  replied:  "Yes,  xerography  will  make  the  confoundation 
of  human  life  so  total  as  to  be  cancelled  out,  and  a  new  day  will 
dawn  or  a  new  race  will  be  spawned  -  we  are  fish,  aren't  we? 
Great  publishing,  the  publishing  of  the  best  writers  -  how  far  is 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  other?  Can  we  really  pretend 
that  the  distance  is  worth  measuring?" 

What  underlies  this  brief  exchange  is  a  twofold  question: 

What  is  writing  worth  as  a  property  and  as  a  human  act?  We 
have  presumed  for  more  than  two  centuries  that  writing  is  a 
kind  of  property  that  is  contracted  and  transacted  in  such  a  way 
that  unauthorized  copying  or  other  transmission  can  be  made 
illegal.  Writing  as  property  is  the  basis  of  copyright  law  in  most 
Western  countries;  yet  in  their  midst  there  persists  the  criticism 
that  copyright  is  a  monopolistic  practice  that  deprives  "the 
people."  Some  Communist  countries  ignore  copyright,  or  they 
waffle;  and  the  "emerging  nations"  ask  special  dispensation  in 
order  to  catch  up  with  the  West,  that  is,  to  copy  the  works  of  the 
West,  literally  and  figuratively.  As  for  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  these  times  compel  one  to  ask:  Is  the  artifact  resulting 
from  writing  -  the  book,  the  article,  the  journal,  the  script  - 
as  important  as  the  plain  sheer  process  of  writing?  One  can  argue 
that  writing  is  ultimately  more  useful  to  individuals  as  a  verb 
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than  as  a  noun,  as  an  act  than  as  a  product. 

It  may  be  that  after  all  these  years -the  centuries  of  scratching 
on  cave  walls,  scribbling  on  clay  tablets,  marking  papyrus  and 
animal  hides,  moving  paper  over  metal  -  we  have  got  quite 
wrong  the  matter  of  counting.  We  assume  that  if  many  people 
(either  in  concurrence  or,  better,  in  sequence  over  several 
generations)  read  a  literary  work,  then  the  work  becomes  im¬ 
portant  or  at  least  notable.  This  assumption  may  be  converse 
to  our  best  ends.  Perhaps  many  people  should  write  -  the  more 
the  better.  Perhaps  less  attention  should  be  given  to  the  popu¬ 
larity,  or  the  endurance,  of  single  works.  Western  society  dotes 
on  two  notions:  the  belief  that  individual  art  is  the  highestform 
of  culture,  and  faith  in  the  benefit  of  mass  education  and  univer¬ 
sal  literacy.  These  notions  can  be  contradictory,  for  the  youth 
of  each  generation  is  taught  the  models  of  dead  or  dying 
generations. 

As  a  publisher  and  writer,  I  am  concerned  to  protect  writing 
as  a  property  or,  more  broadly,  information  as  a  property. 
Xerography  is  a  threat  to  property  because  it  enables  people  to 
reproduce  a  work  without  recompensing  either  its  author  (or 
performer)  or  publisher  (or  producer).  Xeroxing,  like  other  kinds 
of  mechanical-electrical-chemical  copying,  may  be  the  jukebox 
of  the  1 970's.  In  1 909,  when  the  present  United  States  copy¬ 
right  bill  was  passed,  the  jukebox  had  not  yet  been  invented; 
hence,  its  capabilities  were  not  guarded  against  by  the  law.  For 
sixty  years  or  so,  jukeboxes  have  been  reproducing  the  works 
of  composers  and  singers  and  musicians  without  paying  them 
anything.  Copyright  creates  monopoly,  dread  word  that  it  is. 

A  writer  as  artisan  creates  a  literary  work,  a  publisher  as  entre¬ 
preneur  produces  it  in  a  readily  accessible  form;  both  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  law  that  declares  the  work  to  be  unique  and  that 
penalizes  infringement  of  it. 

Writers  tend  not  to  talk  about  their  property  in  public,  because 
property  is  considered  by  some  radicals  to  be  an  uncivil  concept. 
Indeed,  property  as  a  concept,  though  not  necessarily  as  a  thing, 
is  regarded  suspiciously  by  the  Young  (as  a  class),  by  the  sepa¬ 
ratist  Blacks,  and  by  the  Intellectuals  who  are  able  to  subsist 
outside  universities,  foundations,  and  government.  These  are 
the  people  who  for  the  most  part  do  not  own  much  property. 

This  statement  is  not  cynical,  but  notational,  for  it  is  a  warrant 
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of  the  sincerity  of  these  radicalist  people  that  they  believe  in 
freeing  themselves  of  possessions  so  as  to  become  mobile  and 
thereby  communicative  to  the  process  of  acting,  of  becoming, 
of  being.  The  outsiders  in  our  society  are  less  interested  in  the 
artifact,  in  the  object,  than  in  the  media.  Mark  Slade,  who  has 
been  Education  Director  at  the  National  Film  Board  in  Canada, 
defines  this  phenomenon  by  the  use  of  historical  analogy:  "At 
about  the  time  that  Faraday  and  others  were  asking  questions 
which  were  to  shake  the  old  pillars  of  knowledge,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  was  saying  that  it  is  an  obvious  rule  of  art  that  effects  should 
be  made  to  spring  as  directly  as  possible  from  their  causes. 

Walt  Whitman  said  the  poet  is  the  channel  of  thoughts  and  things 
without  increase  or  diminution.  Baudelaire,  meanwhile,  wanted 
to  create  a  magic  which  would  simultaneously  contain  object 
and  subject,  the  exterior  world  and  the  world  of  the  artist. ... 
Schonberg,  too,  strove  to  make  music  a  more  immediate  experi¬ 
ence  by  expelling  all  literary  and  romantic  content.  Jaspers  was 
one  of  the  first  to  see  that  philosophy  has  no  content;  for  him 
philosophizing,  not  philosophy,  was  what  mattered. ..." 

If  one  grants  validity  to  the  idea  of  the  flux  of  being  -of 
doing  one's  thing  in  such  a  way  that  product  and  medium  are 
not  separable,  maybe  not  even  discretely  identifiable  -  then  it 
is  easier  to  accept  the  proposal  that  writing  should  not  only  be 
practiced  by  everybody  but  also  belong  to  everybody.  As 
Saroyan  suggests,  anything  anybody  writes  ought  perhaps  to 
be  published.  But  why  published?  Why,  indeed,  does  not 
everybody  describe  his  thoughts  or  dreams  or  trips  and  be  con¬ 
tent  to  put  the  writing  away,  himself  fulfilled  by  the  therapeutic 
act  of  putting  one  word  after  (or  before)  another?  The  answer  is 
that  writing  words  seems  to  be  different  from  writing  musical 
notes,  different  from  theatrical  performance,  different  from  the 
plastic  arts.  One  accepts  the  reality,  which  is  to  say,  the  substance 
and  the  effect,  of  these  art  forms  without  requiring  them  to  be 
at  once  fixed  and  accessible;  yet  fixity  and  accessibility  are  the 
very  qualities  we  demand  of  worthwhile  writing.  One  buys 
recordings  and  prints  without  questioning  that  the  original 
creations  exist  or  existed  elsewhere  or  were  once  performed 
somewhere.  Not  so  with  writing,  which  as  an  act  in  itself  is 
common  to  a  billion  literate  people,  so  common,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
generally  not  valued  until  it  becomes  available  in  a  secondhand, 
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reproducible  form. 

Writing  manages  to  become  a  property,  I  think,  not  mainly 
because  a  law  declares  it  to  be  so.  If  it  is  unpublished,  it  is 
regarded,  as  a  product,  to  be  merely  ephemeral,  or  eccentric,  or 
documentary.  Once  published,  writing  gains  value;  indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  few  crafts  (or  arts,  or  technics)  for  which  the  repro¬ 
duction  is  usually  more  valuable  than  the  original.  Most  manu¬ 
scripts  or  typescripts  are  worthless;  most  books  are  worth 
something.  Generally,  no  manuscript  is  priced  as  high  on  the 
auction  block  as  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  its  printed  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Consider  further  that  in  China  there  is  no  copyright,  but 
the  sayings  of  Mao  are  better  protected  than  are  his  fellows  and 
followers.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  no  royalty  system  based 
on  the  purchase  of  books,  yet  writers  are  recompensed  on  the 
basis  of  the  printings  of  their  books  by  government  presses. 

Thus  is  control  maintained  over  distribution;  and  nothing  so 
endangers  a  Russian  writer  as  the  unauthorized  (underground) 
reproduction  of  his  work.  In  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  print  has  achieved  an  aspect  of  legality  that  has  no  basis 
in  English  common  law  -  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince 
a  layman  that  his  oral  pledge  to  another  person  is  a  contract 
just  as  binding  as  a  written  agreement.  Finally,  the  misascrip- 
tion  of  a  profound  or  elegant  statement  is  still  morally  embar¬ 
rassing.  Publishers  and  teachers,  compliant  to  the  Kennedy 
mythmakers,  keep  on  countenancing  the  quoting  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  statement  on  "I  dream  ...  and  ask  why  not"  as 
being  Robert  Kennedy's  own. 

Shaw  was  dead  before  xerography  became  universal,  but  I 
doubt  that  he  would  be  dismayed  by  it  as  a  threat  either  to 
maintaining  the  identity  of  an  author  or  to  vouchsafing  his 
income.  Let  me  repeat  (from  my  own  writings)  the  parable  he 
told  about  Tolstoy.  Once,  one  of  my  colleagues  wrote  Shaw  ask¬ 
ing  for  permission  to  reprint  Arms  and  the  Man  and,  on  being 
refused,  he  wrote  again  to  suggest  that  an  American  publisher 
could,  if  he  wished,  print  the  play  without  permission,  for  by 
then  the  legal  limit  of  copyright  had  run  out.  Shaw  was  now 
piqued  into  relating,  by  way  of  reply,  the  story  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy,  who,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Yasnaya  Polyana 
when  he  sought  to  put  away  worldly  things  and  lead  the  simple 
life,  gave  away  the  copyrights  to  his  works  and  allowed  them 
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to  be  published  free  of  royalties.  The  sale  of  Tolstoy's  works  fell 
immediately,  said  Shaw,  drawing  the  lesson  that  the  public  does 
not  value  what  is  given  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  parables  are  no  safer  than  aphorisms,  and 
some  are  pointless  and  unprovable.  The  history  of  copyright 
would  seem  to  support  the  idea  of  value  being  dependent  upon 
price,  upon  demand  controlling  supply.  The  first  law  governing 
copyright  in  England  was  enacted  in  1 71 0,  a  date  that  Dr.  W.  J. 
Howard  (in  a  doctoral  thesis  submitted  to  the  University  of  Leeds 
in  1 965)  finds  distinctly  related  to  two  phenomena:  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Locke's  philosophy  of  property  and  law,  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  profitability  of  printing  and  publishing  during  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  Locke  believed  the  function  of  government 
to  be  primarily  that  of  protecting  property;  for  him  the  law  was 
corrective  and  punitive.  "Nowhere,"  says  Howard,  "is  there  the 
slightest  hint  that  the  function  of  law  can  be  directive  and  edu¬ 
cational."  Given  a  Lockean  thesis,  it  was  sensible  to  create 
copyright  laws.  "The  recognition  of  property  rights  as  a  source 
of  wealth  led  to  a  formation  of  certain  laws  governing  them; 
these  in  turn  strongly  influenced  the  printing  Trade,  because 
publications  were  physical  things  which  had  a  commercial 
value." 

We  cannot  today,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Queen 
Anne's  copyright  law,  assess  the  degree  to  which  literature  and 
entrepreneurship  became  interdependent,  or,  more  accurately, 
literature  and  protectionism.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
Charles  Dickens  came  to  the  United  States  to  claim  his  royalties 
from  the  publishers  who  competed  freely  in  stealing  his  works. 
He  found  that  his  popularity  was  immense;  every  American 
wanted  to  shake  his  hand,  just  as  if  he  were  the  President. 
Indeed,  we  may  never  be  able  to  measure  the  effect  of 
xerography  (or  other  methods  of  copying)  on  the  creative 
life  of  modern  writers  or  on  modern  criticism,  which  rates  and 
ranks  writers.  To  the  point,  there  is  the  dramatic  instance  of 
CATV,  which  is  the  transmission  of  television  signals  by  cable 
directly  into  houses.  A  few  years  ago,  the  owners  of  CATV 
licenses  (franchises  for  defined  localities)  were  quite  prepared 
to  negotiate  to  pay  producers  and  artists  for  the  CATV  rebroad¬ 
casting  of  movies  and  network-television  programs.  Unexpect¬ 
edly,  a  federal  court  ruled  that  under  the  present  copyright  law 
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and  broadcasting  statutes  CATV  can  rebroadcast  programs  with¬ 
out  permission  or  payment.  Does  this  foretell  the  end  of  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasting?  Not  necessarily.  For  if  the  national  com¬ 
mercial  networks  lose  a  large  part  of  their  audience  (and  there¬ 
fore  their  advertising  revenues),  they  will  go  out  of  business  and 
thereby  force  the  CATV  owners  to  create  their  own  program¬ 
ming,  which  they  can  only  do  by  paying  writers,  musicians, 
actors,  producers,  and  by  buying  rights  to  films  and  books. 

This  tale  is  told  to  remind  us  that  no  work,  or  message,  is 
exactly  transferable  from  one  medium  to  another.  Even  cable 
television  is  a  different  medium  from  open-air  television,  just 
as  videotape  is  intrinsically  different  from  "live"  broadcasting. 

By  now  it  must  be  clear  to  the  readers  of  books,  at  least,  that 
Marshall  McLuhan  has  proved  that  the  different  media  create 
their  own  meanings  and  consequently  convey  their  own 
messages.  Each  medium  creates  new  conditions  for  the  artist 
and  the  public,  which  themselves  are  not  separate  entities.  The 
artist  creates  "the  public,"  which  can  only  be  defined  in  relation 
to  what  it  seeks  or  consumes.  And  the  artist  is  ultimately  directed 
by  the  process  of  the  medium  he  uses  and  that  uses  him. 

I  began  with  William  Saroyan  and  now  shall  close  with  him. 
One  ordinary  day  he  and  I  were  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
gesticulating,  arguing,  like  Levantines.  I  was  urging  him  to 
write  a  long  novel.  A  long  novel  was  the  style  of  the  time;  three- 
hundred-  and  four-hundred-page  novels  were  on  the  best-seller 
lists,  but  no  short  novels  of  the  kind  that  Saroyan  favors.  He 
pointed  to  the  sidewalk  crowds,  to  the  street  filled  by  herds  of 
buses  and  cars,  and  replied,  "I  know,  you  want  all  of  this  in  a 
novel,  the  whole  of  life.  Everybody  wants  it,  and  nobody  can 
write  it."  Reflecting  on  that  day,  I  now  wonder.  What  if  everyone 
did  actually  write  his  story,  and  what  if  everyone's  story  were 
Xeroxed?  Imagine  millions  and  millions  of  Norman  Mailers, 
each  making  himself  the  center  of  existence  and  relating  his 
feelings  as  the  only  trustworthy  view  of  the  world's  ways. 
Imagine  it!  What  would  all  that  writing,  the  whole  of  it,  amount 
to?  It  might  be  life.  It  might  be  what  no  artist  can  conceive,  big¬ 
ger  than  the  biggest  visions  of  poets  and  madmen.  That's  it. 
That's  what  The  Universal  Xerox  Life  Compiler  Machine  could 
do  for  us,  something  "now"  and  "total,"  so  to  speak. 

But  on  further  reflection,  I  think  not.  The  Universal  Xerox  Life 
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Compiler  Machine  could  produce  an  endless,  madding  gibberish. 
One  should  know  this  from  reading  Oscar  Wilde,  who  was  not 
merely  clever,  but  right.  Life  imitates  art.  Nobody  has  a  "story" 
until  he  starts  to  tell  it  -  the  medium  and  the  content  are  insepar¬ 
able,  like  ends  and  means.  Life  cannot  be  comprehended  within 
its  immediate  terms.  So  it  is  that  I  am  sure  that  the  widespread 
use  of  xerography  will  not  devalue  literature,  nor  will  it  confuse 
the  identity  of  reader  and  writer,  nor  will  it  turn  to  antiquarian- 
ism  the  profession  of  publishing.  It  will  not  do  these  things  be¬ 
cause  the  act  of  copying  is  indiscriminate,  unselective,  uncom¬ 
petitive.  It  is  not  a  medium  of  art. 
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(The  following  is  from  The  Executive  as  Drop-Out:  Managing  as  Past,  Present  and 
Future  Merge  by  Marshall  McLuhan  and  Barrington  Nevitt) 


Organized 

Ignorance 


My  poems  —  I  should  suppose  everybody's  poems  —  are  set  to  trip  the  reader 
head  foremost  into  the  boundless.  Ever  since  infancy  I  have  had  the  habit  of  leaving 
my  blocks,  carts,  chairs,  and  such  like  ordinaries  where  people  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  fall  forward  over  them  in  the  dark.  Forward,  you  understand,  and  in  the 
dark. 


(Robert  Frost) 


One  of  the  breakthroughs  of  World  War  II  was  Operations 
Research  which  began  as  "brain-storming"  and  soon  dried  up 
as  expertise.  The  play  element  was  professionalized.  At  first, 
however,  the  ground  rule  was  to  "clear  out  the  experts." 
These  men  always  vetoed  a  suggestion  on  any  subject,  since 
they  knew  "it  couldn't  be  done."  They  were  unaware  of  the 
great  "metaphysical"  insight  of  Coleridge  that  the  entree  to 
anyone's  knowledge  was  through  the  back  door  of  his  ignor¬ 
ance.  Since  then,  we  have  learned  that  it  is  the  refuse  heap  of 
discarded  theses  and  unsolved  problems  that  is  the  greatest 
resource  available  to  man.  The  expert  doesn't  know  the  right 
questions  so  he  rejects  the  right  answers.  Hence  the  need  for 
a  playful  and  spontaneous  approach  to  real  problems. 


Dislocating 
the  mind  into 
Perception 


All  people  have  "mental  sets"  or  habits  of  perception  that 
conceal  the  real  game  from  their  eyes.  "Serendipity"  is  now  a 
popular  word  for  the  game  of  random  by-passing  of  ingrained 
habits  and  concepts.  The  word  was  coined  by  Horace  Walpole 
in  1754.  He  explains  that:  "He  had  formed  it  upon  the  title  of 
the  fairytale  The  Three  Princes  of  Serendip,  the  heroes  of 
which  were  always  making  discoveries,  by  accidents  and 
sagacity,  of  things  they  were  not  in  quest  of." 

Most  discoveries  are  unexpected  by-products  of  activities 
quite  unconnected  to  them.  Every  artist  makes  breakthroughs 
as  soon  as  he  meets  a  difficulty.  Today  the  need  for  problem¬ 
solving  is  so  great  that  techniques  for  this  purpose  have  had 
to  be  developed.  One  of  these  techniques  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  Dew  Line  card  check.  The  cards  can  be  dealt 
out  to  any  group.  The  melange  of  wacky  aphorisms  puts  any 
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The  Challenge 
to  Spring  the 
Rivals'  Trap 


The  Penman 
and  the  Punman 


group  or  committee  into  a  relaxed  and  confident  posture. 

If  the  members  are  then  invited  to  relate  the  aphorisms  to 
their  top  problems,  new  answers  appear  from  every  direction. 
Earnest  statisticians  will  enjoy:  "Thanks  for  the  mammaries", 
and  social  scientists  will  be  grateful  to  know  that  "since  the 
invention  of  elastic  the  space  occupied  by  women  has  been 
reduced  by  one  third."  These  may  suddenly  illuminate  the 
hidden  relation  between  hi-rise  and  mini-skirts.  The  textile 
manufacturer  may  suddenly  see  how  to  let  the  hemline  go  and 
swing  out  on  a  major  encirclement. 

Brainstorming,  which  looks  wildly  chaotic  to  the  analytic 
mind,  is  in  fact,  the  only  way  of  swarming  all  over  a  complex 
situation.  It  is  an  intuitive,  all-at-once  method  of  intellectual 
grasp.  Playfulness  and  creativity  and  invention  are  insepa¬ 
rable.  Even  before  these  playful  approaches,  "Value  Engi¬ 
neering"  had  been  the  name  used  by  General  Electric  for 
techniques  of  meeting  new  competition  in  hardware  products. 
The  "cheaper  mouse  trap"  had  to  be  conjured  up  in  a  form 
requiring  less  material  and  labor. 

Gradually  the  uptight  managers  of  the  most  responsible  busi¬ 
ness  operations  conceded  the  necessity  of  sinking  into  the  most 
undignified  forms  of  mental  horseplay  in  order  to  cope  with  their 
need  for  innovation. 

Invention  is  Found  in  Acoustic  not  in  Visual  Configurations 

Discoveries  issue  from  "the  resonant  interval"  of  quantum 
mechanics  rather  than  the  visual  connection  of  rational 
systems.  Many  people  of  professional  demeanor  "shun  the 
punman",  having  been  warned  that  verbal  play  is  the  lowest 
form  of  wit.  These  people  have  to  bite  their  lips  a  good  deal 
in  order  to  repress  their  enjoyment  of  the  most  natural 
feature  of  all  language,  namely  its  inexhaustible  richness  of 
incompatible  meanings. 

James  Joyce  knew  that  any  word  was  a  storehouse  of  in¬ 
numerable  human  perceptions  that  could  be  released  by 
abrasive  interplay  with  other  words.  Given  any  two  words 
he  could  invent  a  universe.  The  following  fugue  or  dance  of 
tones  and  gestures,  if  read  aloud,  provides  a  dramatic  account 
of  organized  ignorance. 
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The 

Present-Future 
of  Invention 


"...  In  the  ignorance  that  implies  impression  that  knits  knowledge  that  finds  the 
nameform  that  whets  the  wits  that  convey  contacts  that  sweeten  sensation  that 
drives  desire  that  adheres  to  attachment  that  dogs  death  that  bitches  birth  that 
entails  the  ensuance  of  existentiality." 

■,  (p.  18,  Finnegans  Wake) 


Starting  with  the  gap  of  ignorance  that  generates  many¬ 
layered  perception,  Joyce  moves  to  the  interweaving  of  new 
patterns  of  knowledge.  The  "nameform"  must  be  the  exact 
word  or  formula  for  a  specific  effect.  His  repeated  use  of 
that  is  demonstrative  stress,  not  mere  linking.  The  exact 
name  whets  or  sharpens  the  wits  or  senses,  and  sets  up  new 
contacts  or  echoing  intervals  that  enrich  sensation.  The  in¬ 
ventor  is  the  man  abounding  in  sensational  vigor  and  fresh 
energies  derived  from  sharp  contacts.  He  is  ruthless  in  his 
quest  and  his  pertinacity  as  he  reaches  for  his  natural  prey. 
He  is  like  the  unleashed  retriever  pursuing  to  the  death, 
or  the  bitch  in  heat  who  will  replace  the  lost  generation  and 
ensure  the  continuity  of  the  living  and  the  existent. 
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